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banks by numerous sluices, and overflow the whole region right up
to the borders of the forest on the * Highlands.' Then behind the
steep river banks, marked by fruit trees, gardens and dwelling
houses, one sees only a vast sheet of water submerging beneath it the
lakes, the marshes and the plain. It is not till October that the
water recedes and the ground becomes dry enough for cultivation.
This vast area of 'lowlands/ annually inundated by the
Mekong, forms practically the whole of the inhabited area of
Cambodia at the present day. In the region north of Phnom Penh,
the people are settled mostly in groups along the bank of the
Mekong and its tributaries, or on the borders of the highlands,
In the dry season they temporarily settle in the outlying areas for
purposes of cultivation, but immediately after the harvest is over
they return to their homes on the river in time before it is
flooded again.
In the region south of Phnom Penh the habited area is not so
strictly confined to the river banks. There the people also spread
here and there, wherever there are highlands fit for cultivation.
This region abounds in palm-trees, and, viewed from the top of a
high temple, looks like a vast palm-forest dotted by marshes or
rice-fields. The region to the north and west of the * lowlands/
beyond the reach of the annual flood, may be termed the highlands,
which extends up to the Dangrek mountains in the north. The low
grounds of this region are full of muddy depressions, covered with
high thick grass, while the higher part, mostly covered by a reddish
gravel stone without moss or naked sandstone, is nothing but an
arid limitless forest. The whole of this area now lies deserted and
uncultivated and is merely haunted by wild animals. But it was in
the southern part of this region called Angkor that the Hindus built
mighty cities and magnificent monuments which still excite the
wonder of the world. The Hindu colonists, after a hard struggle
with nature, converted it into a flourishing centre of civilisation:.
When they passed away, nature triumphed and the region relapsed
to its old primaeval condition*
The beginnings of Indian colonies in Cambodia, like those ia
other parts of Indo-China, are lost in oblivion, but are echoed m
focal legends and traditions. These legends and traditions cannot,
of course, be regarded as true chronicles of events, but they possess
historical importance inasmuch as they have preserved the popular
belidfs about the foundation of Hindu civilisation, and indicate ia a
general way the process of Jlindu colonisation of these lands.
The earliest Hindu kingdom in Cambodia is known as Pit-nan,
the name by which the Chinese called it. It corresponded
CaBabodk and Cochin-China.   The legend current in Fu~Ba%